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awareness of incompleteness, the first of which is involved in the 
first quotation from Mach and is this: Begin with phenomena, ob- 
servable facts, and then introduce the ideational elements not to be 
supplied by observation. The second is: Select those experiences 
to render incomplete which from their standing in the consciousness 
of the child will call for great, though not the maximum, effort in 
order to secure completion. For, as Ward suggests, "Objects of 
experience are not primarily objects of knowledge, but objects of 
conation, i. e., appetite and aversion," something on which to react, 
which call forth an attempt to nourish or to destroy. 

L. Pearl Boggs. 
Ubbana, Iix. 

REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Kants Methodologie in ihren Qrundeugen: Eine Erkenntnistheoretische 

Untersuchung. Oskar Ewald. Berlin : Ernst Hoffman & Co. 1906. 

Pp. iv-f-119. 

The object of this inquiry is stated to be the determination of the 
historical question whether " psychologism " or "transcendentalism" is 
the foundation of the Kantian theory of knowledge, and, thus, to lead 
to a general consideration of the relations of these two standpoints in 
philosophy to-day. After a preliminary sketch of the differences between 
ancient and modern methodology, with especial reference to the great 
influence that psychology exercises on contemporary philosophy, Dr. 
Ewald outlines his procedure. The basic difference between psycholo- 
gism and transcendentalism is that, according to the former, all categories 
and principles of thinking are contents of consciousness or facts of intui- 
tion, whereas, according to the latter, categories are simply cognitive func- 
tions or conceptual values that can not be envisaged in the stream of 
consciousness. But there is, he says, a further distinction, not generally 
recognized, between immanent and transcendental or metaphysical psy- 
chologism; the former proposes to stick to inner phenomena, and is psy- 
chology without the soul; the latter transcends phenomena and assumes 
a metaphysical reality. The difference between transcendental psycholo- 
gism and the transcendentalism of pure logic is that, whereas the latter 
regards the categories simply as an intellectual system of relations, an 
inventory of pure logical values without psychical existence, the former 
treats them as metaphysical psychical functions. 

Dr. Ewald proceeds to a careful examination of the question whether 
i mm anent psychologism is legitimated by Kant. He conducts this exam- 
ination under the four categories of quantity, quality, relation, and 
modality. Quantitatively, immanent psychologism asserts that all phe- 
nomena are inner psychical phenomena and finds in Kant's doctrine of 
time, as the form of all intuition, its support. But this doctrine must 
not be so interpreted. Kant is not dealing with psychical phenomena 
at all, but with the a priori conditions of knowledge. Qualitatively, the 
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argument is that the inner world is known directly, the outer world indi- 
rectly, and so the psychological hecomes the universal method. Inner 
regularity is immediately perceived. The unity of apperception is a 
direct intuition. Against this interpretation Dr. Ewald maintains that 
Kant regarded our own soul life as phenomenal in the same sense that 
outer objects are phenomenal. For him the soul, the world, and God 
are not objects, but functions. Kant holds that there is no intuitive 
psychology. Consequently whereas, for Wundt, for example, the syn- 
thetic unity of apperception is immediately grasped, for Kant it is simply 
a thought construction or concept. Knowledge of the psychical is on the 
same basis as that of the physical. The regularity that may be found in 
inner phenomena is an ideal, not an intuited fact; and this ideal, if per- 
ceived, ceases to be an ideal. In terms of relation, psychical phenomena 
are held to be immediately present to consciousness, physical phenomena 
mediately. Wundt, in particular, represents this view. It was not 
Kant's view. In terms of modality, psychologism holds that the evidence 
for the psychical is greater than that for the physical. The psychical is 
fact, the physical inference. This view, again, is not deducible from 
Kant's doctrines, for it is essentially an appeal to a sensualistic principle 
of knowledge; whereas Kant grounds science on the necessary character 
of its concepts. Dr. Ewald sums up this part of his discussion by saying 
that psychologism tries to resolve logical categories into intuitions, where- 
as the unity of the world and that of self are both purely conceptual. 

In briefer space Dr. Ewald considers, under the same categories, 
Kant's relation to transcendental psychologism. This is, in short, the 
theory that the synthetic activity of apperception, with the several cate- 
gories, are functions of a transcendental subject. The creative principle 
of synthesis is never content of actual experience, but is, nevertheless, 
more than a unity of logical values. Dr. Ewald considers that the deduc- 
tion of the categories in the first edition is strongly colored with this view, 
whereas in the second edition the deduction is more rigorously in terms 
of logical values. Transcendental psychology is involved in the philos- 
ophy of identity. Eichte, Schelling, Hegel, and Schopenhauer all repre- 
sent it with differences of emphasis. Von Hartmann's doctrine of the 
unconscious, which is superconscious, is its logical outcome. 

The transcendentalism of pure logic will eschew all metaphysical in- 
quiries and restrict itself to a doctrine of logical values. It concerns 
itself only with the meaning of the categories, not with the question of 
their origin in terms of either an empirical or a transcendental psychology. 

Dr. Ewald finds three methods of deduction of the categories in Kant. 
The first, which is prominent in the " Critique of Pure Keason," is the 
progressive or synthetic method, which to be carried out fully would 
involve the rigorous deduction of the whole system of first principles of 
knowledge from a single principle. This is the method of a transcen- 
dental psychology, since it requires the assumption of metaphysical prin- 
ciples. It can not be carried out. A second method appears in the 
treatment of the three stages of synthesis, especially in the first edition. 
Kant here seems to make his problem the deduction of perception. The 
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question seems to be as to the intellectual function of unity in percep- 
tion, not as to the ideal unity of law in experience ilberhaupt. This 
method is not true to the spirit of Kant. The third method, which in 
Dr. Ewald's opinion is truest to the spirit of transcendentalism, is the 
regressive or analytical method, which he also calls the teleological 
method. Starting from experience or nature ilberhaupt, as involving 
both physical and psychical experience, it determines the logical postu- 
lates or values involved in the constitution of experience. From the 
ideal concept of nature it deduces the immanent conditions of nature as 
orderly experience; for example, in order that nature be possible there 
must be a strict law of causality, of substantiality, etc. This method 
leaves open the question of a transcendent unity of consciousness. It is 
metaphysically neutral. 

The argument of the work is condensed, the style at times elliptical, 
and the discussion frequently hard to follow. Dr. Ewald disclaims 
making a contribution to "Kant philology," nevertheless the historical 
phase of his argument world have profited by fuller citation and refer- 
ence. The arrangement of the discussions under Kant's four main cate- 
gories seems somewhat forced. The work is very acute and well worth 
the pains spent on it. In my judgment, Dr. Ewald has shown conclu- 
sively that immanent psychologism has no legitimate foundation in 
Kant's theory of knowledge. The characterization of the distinction 
between a transcendental psychology, for which the synthetic unity of con- 
sciousness is a hyperempirical reality, and the immanent analysis, by pure 
logic, of the conceptual values involved in experience, if not new, is 
given fresh and instructive expression. I doubt, however, whether Kant 
would have admitted the finality of the distinction, and I question 
whether the so-called pure logic of experience can really be worked out 
to a theory of knowledge without being driven to the assumption of a 
metaphysical principle of synthesis. While it is undoubtedly true that 
a logic and theory of knowledge can not be based on a structural analysis 
of empirical psychical content, in short, on a psychology that sticks to 
a pure phenomenalism, it seems to me that a functional analysis of the 
thinking process is at once the meeting point of psychology and logic and 
the starting point for a metaphysics of cognition. 

Joseph A. Leighton. 
Hobabt CouaxjE. 

Immediacy, Mediacy, and Coherence. G. F. Stout. Mind, January, 
1908. Pp. 20-47. 

This very timely contribution to current discussion of the epistemo- 
logical theme is written primarily with the purpose of taking issue with 
certain positions maintained in the recent book of Mr. Joachim, " The 
Nature of Truth." Mr. Joachim and those who share his views maintain, 
it is here stated, that the ultimate test of truth is systematic coherence of 
judgments; empirical data have a negligible function, if they have any. 
" In the first place it is urged that the immediate ceases to be immediate 
in becoming mediated. The gradual attainment of truth is also the 



